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he = dred family on Red river. 
1g MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
nd The following are extracts from the delightful 
al. History and Geography of the Western States, by 
Mr. Flint. He is pencilling some of the interesting 
scenes that present themselves, from day to day, on 
ne the vast river of the Western country. 
lot The order of things in the Western country, nat- | a socio! people. 
he urally fosters a propensity for a floating life on the | seventy miles distance. 
ng water. The inhabitants will ultimately become as 
se, famous as the Chinese, for having their habitancy 
ng in boats. In the time of high waters, at the mouth | your appointment. 
im of the Ohio, we were on board an immensely large 
ed fat boat,on which was “kept a town,” which had 
a figured in the papers asa place that bade fair to 
ing rival the ancient metropolis of the Delta of the Nile. 
irl The tavern, the retail and dram shops, together | the Autumn. 
st with the inhabitants, & no small number of very mer- 
ati ry customers, floated on the same bottom. We have 
ius seen a large tinner’s establishment floating down 
bo- the Mississippi. It wasa respectable manufactory, 
™ and the articles were sold wholesale and retail. 
a There were three apartments and a number of 
: hands. When they had mended all the tin, and 
= vended all they could sell in one place, they floated 
7 onto another. We have heard of a large floating 
a blacksmith’s establishment, and of another in which 
had it was contemplated to work a trip-hammer. Beside 
rod, the numerous periogues or singular-looking Span- 
Ip. ish and French trading retail boats, commonly cal- 
led ‘Chicken Thieves,’ which scour the river with- 
inan hundred leagues of New Orleans, there are 
onall the waters of the West retail trading boats. 
They are often fitted up with no inconsiderable in- 
genuity and show. ‘The goods are fancifully ar- 
ranged on shelves. ‘The delicate hands of the ven- 
der would bear a comparison with those of the spruce 
clerk behind our city counters. Every considera- 
ble landing place located on the waters of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi has in the Spring a number of | and there is dafiger. 
stationary and inhabited boats lying by the shores. 
They are too often dram shops, and resorts of all 
shite kinds of bad company. A severe inquiry ought to 
ess, beinstituted at all these points, respecting the in- 
mates and practices of these floating mansions of 
iniquity. 
It is perhaps, necessary to have something of the 
experience which we have had of the slowness, dif- 
ficulty and danger, of propelling boats against the 
current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the 
advantages of this invention. We have ascended 
the Mississppi in this way for fifty days in svcces- 
tion. We have had but too much of the same kind 
of experience on the other streams. We consider | movement. 
ten miles a day as good progress. It is now refresh- 
ing, and it imparts a feeling of energy and power to 
the beholder, to see the large and beautiful steam 
boats scudding up the edges, as though on the 
wing. When they have ran out the eddy, and | sengers. 
strike the current, it is a still more noble spectacle. 
The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. 
The boat quivers for a moment with the concus- 
sion, and then, as though she had collected her en- 
ergy, and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her | ‘ sans ceremonic.’ 
stately march, and mounts against the current five | shifts about you. 
orsix miles an hour. We have travelled, ten days 
together between New Orleans and Louisville, more 
than a hundred miles in a day, against the stream. 
The difficulty of ascending used to be the only one 
that was dreaded, in the anticipation of a voyage of ! bright. 
this kind. The difficulty has now disappeared, | beside, and below you. 
2, and the only one that remains, is to furnish money 
N. for the trip. Even the expense, considering the 





luxury of the fare and accommodation, is more 








moderate than could be expected. 
Pittsburgh wishes to make a social visit to a kin- 

The trip, as matters 

now stand, is but two thousand miles. Servants, ' 
baggage, or “ plunder,” as ithe phrase is, the fami- | 
ly and the family dog, cat and parrot, all go togeth- , 
er. In twelve days they reach the point proposed. 
Even the return is but a short voyage. Surely we | 





must resist strong temptatis»«, if we do not become | 
You are invited to a breakfast at 
You go on board the pas- | 
|sing steam boat and are transported during the} 
| night, s@asto go out in the morning and reach | 

The day will probably cdme, | 
when the inhabitants of the warm and sickly regions | 
of the lower points of the Mississippi will take their | 
periodical migrations to the North, with the geese | 
and swans, and with them return to the South in 


We have compared the most beautiful steam 
boats of the Atlantic waters with those of the Mis- 
sissippi ; and we have seen none, which in splen- 
dor and striking effect upon the eye, and the luxu- 
ry and comfort of accommodation, could equal the 
Washington, Philadelphia, Lady of the Lake, Flor- 
ida, and some others on these waters. We have 
been amused in observing an Atlantic stranger, 
who had heard us described by the phrase ‘ back- 
woods men,’ taking his first survey of such a steam | 
boat. If there be any ground of complaint, it is | 
that so much gorgeousness offends good taste, and | 
seems to be in opposition to that social ease and | 
comfort, which one would desire in such a place. | 
Certainly there can be no comparison between the | 
comfort of the passage from Cincinnati to New Or- | 


| 





The barren and boundless expanse of waters soon | 
tires upon every eye but a-seaman’s. And then | 
there are storms, and fastening of the tables, and 
the necessity of holding to something to keep in bed. 
There is the insupportable nausea of sea sickness, 
Here you are always near the 
shore, always see the green earth; can always eat, 
write, & study, undisturbed. Youcan always obtain 
cream, fowls, vegatables, fruit, fresh meat, and wild 
game, in their season, from the shore. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it 
difficult to describe his impressions upon descend- 
ding the Mississippi, for the first time, in one of 
these steam boats, which we have named. He 
contemplates the prodigious construction, with its 
double tiers of cabins, and its separate establish- 
ment for the ladies, and its commodious arrange- 
ments for the deck passengers and the servants. 
Over head, about him, and below him, all is life and 
He contemplates the snlendor of the 
cabin, its beautiful finishings of the richest woods, 
its rich carpeting, its mirrors, and fine furniture, 
its sliding tables, its bar room, and all its arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of eighty cabin pas- 
The fare is sumptuous, and every thing 
ina stile of splendor, order, quiet, and regularity, 
far exceeding that of most city taverns. You read, 
you converse, or walk, or sleep, as you choose. 
Custom has prescribed that every thing shall be 
The varied and verdant scenery 
The trees, the green islands, 
the houses on the shore, every thing has an appear- 
ance, as by enchantment, of moving past you. 
The river fowl, with their white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight above you. The sky is 
The river is dotted with boats, above you, 
You hear the echo of their 
bugles reverberating from the woods. Behind the 
wooded point you see the ascending column of 





A family in‘ another steam boat is approaching you. 


. i 
leans, in such a steam boat, and a voyage at sea. | 


The mov- 
ing pageant glides through a narrow passage, be- 
tween an island thick set with young cotton woods, 


so even, so beautiful, and regular, that they seem to 


have been planted for a pleasure ground, and the 
main shore. As you shoot out again into the broad 
stream, you come in view of a_ plantation, with al! 
its busy and cheerful accompaniments. At other 
times you are sweeping aleng for many leagues to- 
gether, wnere either shore is a boundless and path- 
less wilderness. A contrast is thus strongly forced 
upon the mind of the highest improvement and the 
latest pre-eminent invention of art with the most 
lonely aspect of a grand. but desolate nature; the 
most striking and complete assemblage of splendor 
and comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating hotel, 
which carries, perhaps, two hundred guests, with a 
wild and uninhabited forest, it may be an hundred 
miles in width, the abode only of bears, owls, and 
noxious animais. 





RELIGION. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Of Mrs. Margaret Campbell, to her Daughters ; spo- 
ken to them in the immediate prospect of death. 








My dearly beloved» Children.—It appears to be 
the will of our Heavenly TI'ather to separate me 
from you by death. The only desire I have had 
to live for some time past was for the good of my 
family. For myself I could expect to enjoy nothing 
more on this earth than I have already enjoyed, and, 
therefore, for my own enjoyment, it is much better 
for me to be taken away than to continue with you. 
But I am reconciled to leave you, when I consider 
that if | continued with you | could not preserve you 
from evil ; I might, indeed, advise you and instruct 
you; but ifyou hear not Moses and the prophets, 
Christ and the apostles, neither would you be per- 
suaded by me. And as to natural evils, ’tis God 
alone who can defend you from these. You are al] 
able to read the oracles of God, and these are your 
wisest and safest instructors in every thing. But 
I am reconciled to leave you from another conside- 
ration. I was left without a mother when I was 
younger than any of you; and when I reflect how 
kindly and how mercifully our Heavenly Father bas 
dealt by me; how he watched over my childhood, 
and guarded my youth, and guided me until now, | 
am taught to commit you without a fear or an anxi- 
ety intohis hands. ‘he experience I have had of 
his abundant goodness towards me, emboldens me 
to commend you to him. But you must remember 
that vou can only enjoy his favor, and I can hope 
for his blessing upon you, only so far as you believe 
in, and obey him. I have said you can all read 
the holy scriptures.—This is what I much desired 
to be able to say of the youngest of you, and it is 
with great pleasure I repeat it. You can all read 
that blessed book, from which I have derived more 
happiness than from any other source under the 
skies. The happiest circumstance in all my life I 
consider to be that which gave mea taste for read- 
ing and a desire for understanding the New-Testa- 
‘ment. This I have considered, and do now con- 
sider to be one of the greatest blessings which has 
resulted to me from my acquaintance with your fa- 
ther. Although I have had a religious education 
from my father, and was early taught the necessity 
and importance of religion, yet it was not until [ 
became acquainted with the contents of this book, 
which you have seen me so often read, that I came 
to understand the character of God, and to enjoy a 
firm and unbounded confidence in all his promiges. 





smoke, rising over the trees, which announces that 


And now I tell you, my dear children, that all your 
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comfort and happiness in this life, and in that to 
come, must be deduced from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Lord Jesus Christ. I have found his 
character, as delineated by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, in their testimonies, exceedingly pre- 
cious; and the more familiarly I am acquainted 
with it, the more confidence, love, peace, and joy, 
I have, and the more I desire to be with him. 
} say to you, then, with all the affection of a tnoth- 
er, and now about to leave you, I entreat you, as 
you love me and your own lives, study and medi- 
tate upon the words and actions of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—Remember how kindly he has spoken to, | 
and of, little children; and that there is no good | 
thing which he will withhold from them who love 
him and walk uprightly. 

With regard to your father, I need only, I trust, 
tell you that in obeying him, you obey God. For 
God has commanded you to honor him, and in hon- 
oring your father, you honor him that bade you 
sotodo. It is my greatest joy in leaving you, that 
I leave you under the parental care of one who can 
instruct you in all the important concerns of life, 
and who L know will teach you to choose the good 
part, and to place your affections upon the only ob- 
ject supremely worthy of them. » Consider him as 
your best earthly friend, and, next to your Heavenly 
'ather, your wisest and most competent instructor, 
guardian, and guide. While he isover you, or you 
under him, never commence, nor undertake, nor 
prosecute any important object without advising 
with him. Make him your counsellor, and still re- 
member the first commandment with a promise. 

As to your conversation with one another, when 
it isnot upon the ordinary business of life, let it be 
on subjects of importance, improving to your minds. 
I beseech you to avoid that light, foolish, and vain 
conversation about dress, and fashion, so common 
among females. Neither let the subject of appar- 
el fill your hearts, nor dwell upon your tongues. 
You have never heard me do so. Let your appar- 
el be sober, clean and modest; but every thing 
vain and fantastic avoid. If persons wish to recom- 
mend themselves to the vain and the giddy, they 
will dress and adorn themselves to please such per- 
sous; butas I would deplore the idea of your either 
choosing or approving such companions, I would 
caution you, and entreat you to avoid the conversa- 
tion, manners, and apparel, which would attract 
the attention of such persons—They are poor com- 
panions in sickness and death; they are no help- 
meets in the toils and sorrows of life, and therefore, 
we ought not to stady to please them in the days of 
youth and health. , I never desired to please such 
persons; if I had, my lot might have been, and, no 
doubt, would have been far different. No, my dear 
children, I chose the course which I now approve, 
and which, when leaving the world, I recommend 
to you. AndI am sure you can never be more 
happy inany other course, than | have been in that 
which I recommend to you.—Persons of discern- 
ment, men and women of good understanding, and 
of good education, will approve you; and it is 
amongst these, in the society of these, with such 
company, I wish you to live and die. I have often 
told you and instanced to you when in health—the 
vain pursuits, and unprofitable vanities, of some fe- 
males who have spent the prime and vigor of their 

lives in the servile pursuits of fashion, some of them 
have grown grey in the service, and where and 
what are they now? Let these be as beacons to 
you. I, therefore, entreat you neither to think of, 
nor pursue, nor talk, upon such subjects. Strive 
only to approve yourselves to God, and to commend 
yourselves té the discerning, the intelligent, the pi- 
ous.——-Seek their society ,consult their taste ; and en- 
deavor to make yourselves worthy of their esteem. 

But there is one thing which is necessary to all 
goodness, which is essential to all virtue, godliness 
and happiness; I mean, necessary to the daily and 
constant exhibition of every Christian accomplish- 
ment, and that is, to keep in mind the words that 
Hagar uttered in her solitude, “‘ Thou God scest me.” 
You must know and feel, my dear children, that 
my affection for you and my desires for your pres- 


human being. The God that made me your moth- 
er, has, with his own finger, planted this in my 
breast, and his Holy Spirit has written it upon my 
heart. Love you I must, feel for you I must, and I 
once more say unto you, Remember these words, 
and not the words only, but the truth contained 
in them—* Thou God scest me.” This will be a 
guard against a thousand follies, and against every 
temptation. 

I must, however, tell you that I have great con- 
fidence in the Lord, that you will remember and 
act upon, and according to the instructions given 
you. I feel grateful to you for your kind attention 
to me during my long illness ; although it was your 
duty, still I must thank you for it; and I pray the 
Lord to bless, and, indeed, I know that he will bless 
you for it. 

I cannot speak to you much more upon this sub- 
ject; I have already, and upon various occasions, 
suggested to you otherdnstructions, which | need 
not, as, indeed, ! cannot, now, repeat. As the Sa- 
viour, when last addressing his Eeckin, comman- 
ded and entreated them to love one another, so I 
beseech you to love one another. It is scarce- 
ly necessary, I hope, to exhort you to this; nev- 
ertheless, 1 will mention it to you, and beg of 
you, all your lives through, to love one another, and 
to seek to make one another happy by all the means 
in your power. But I must have done, and once 
more commend you to God and to the word of his 
grace; evento him who is able to edify you, and 
to give you an inheritance among all that are sanc- 
tified. That we may all meet together in his 
heavenly kingdom is my last prayer for you: and: 
as you desire it, remember the words of him who is 
the way, the truth, and the life—Amen ! 
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From the Am. Sunday School Magazine. 
EARLY PIETY EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HAPPY 
DEATH OF FRANCES ANN MYERS. 

The consoling power of the Christian religion in 
times of affliction and in death, has always been con- 
sidered one of the strong arguments in favour of its 
divine authenticity. Instances of this are almost 
daily occurring, which astonish the cold theorist 
and confound the infidel. 

On the 26th day of December, 1827, Frances 
Ann Myers, (the only child of our brother and sis- 
ter, George R. and Lucy Ann Myers, of Richmond, 
Va.) took her joyful passage from this world of sin 
and sorrow, to the bosom of her Father and her 
God. For some hours previous to her death she 
had been sileut and composed. Her father discov- 
ering that she became a little restless, asked the 
cause; she replied, ‘‘I wish that man to leave the 
room,” alluding to a gentleman who had called to 
see her, who upon discovering that she was unwil- 
ling to unbosom herself in his presence, shook hands 
with her, and rétired; she then turned to her af- 
flicted mother who sat upon the bed near her, and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, [ want to bid you good-bye;” her 
mother witha heart overwhelmed with grief, and 
eyes streaming with tears, said, ‘‘ Where are you 
going, my dear child?’ she, with a countenance se- 
rene and sweet, said ‘To heaven!” ‘Do you 
want to go to heaven?” said her mother: she repli- 
ed, “ Yes, Iam going to see Jesus.” She then 
turned to the other side of the bed, where. her aunt 
Hopkins stood, and said, “‘ Good bye, aunt Clary ;” 
her aunt said, ‘‘ Where are you going, my dear?” 
she replied, ““To heaven, to see my little cousins,” 
alluding to two of Major Hide’s little children, who 
had died a few days before. She then called her 
father, and taking him by the hand, said “ farewell;” 
he kissed her, and asked if she felt any pain; she 
said “ none ;” then calling her grandfather, she bid 
him “ farewell,” and said, ‘‘ Are you coming to 
heaven?” After this she called separately upon all 
who were in the room, not forgetting three little col- 
oured children, and took a final and affectionate 
leave of them. 





ent and future happiness cannot be surpassed by any 


Her uncle Hopkins, who stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking on with mingled emotions of astonish- 
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you know me?” she said, “* Yes:” “‘ Where are you 
going, my Frances?” She replied, “‘ To heaven.” 
“*[ will try to eome after you,” said her uncle 

She looked at him, and said, “ Are you not ha 
py?” He replied. ‘‘Are you happy, my dear?” She 

with a countenance strongly indicating the feelings 
of her heart, said, “ Yes.” She then sent for her 
three little cousins near her own size, who, she sup- 
posed, were gone to the house of worship; and 
when they came, she kissed them and bid « good 
bye.” After having made these solemn arrange. 
ments, with a countenance unspeakably sweet and 
composed, and a soul filled with peace and joy, she 
a asleep in Jesus, aged 8 years, 7 months, and 20 

ays. 

A few days after the death of this child, I called 
to see her bereaved parents; I found her mother in 
bed, sick and feeble ; she with an eloquence which 
can only proceed from a feeling heart, but with an 
articulation much obstructed by weeping, detuiled 
most of the facts above stated, and with unspeaka- 
ble gratitude exclaimed, “to the Sunday school 

under the blessing of God, I ascribe the happy cir. 
cumstances under which my child has left the 
world.” By going to the Sunday school, this dear 
little girl acquired a remarkable fondness for the 
Bible ; it gave a new turn to her feelings, and even 
to her amusements; instead of being engaged, as 
too many children are, in pursuits (if not really vi- 
cious) worse than useless, she and her little cousins 

who were much together, would often employ them. 
selves in searching for what they called the prettiest 
chapters in the Bible, and trying who could read 
them best, then, for the sake of variety, they would 
lay down their Bibles and take their Hymn Books 
and vie with each other in the selection of the best 
hymns, which they could read and sometimes sing; 
in this way they have entertained and delighted their 
venerable grandmother, when they found her at 
leasure to hear them. On one occasion, not long 
before her death, little Frances was requested by 
her master to commit to memory a certain chapter 
in the New-Testament; she replied, “There is 
another beautiful chapter which I had rather get ;” 
and turning to the 20th chapter of John, which 
treats of the resurrection of Jesus, she soon learn- 
ed torepeat it. O what a delightful employment 
for children; God grant that all the little boys and 
girls in our couniry may be thus engaged; if all 
parents.would send their children to Sunday schools, 
and use their best efforts to induce them to love the 
Bible, what a change would be produced in the mo- 
ral aspect of this sin-poisoned world. 

I have often noticed little Frances in the house 
of God and at prayer-meetings with her Hymna 
Book, joining the congregation in singing the prais- 
esef God. A few days before she died, having 
her Hymn Book in bed with her, she turned to the 
hymn which begins thus: 

** There is a fountain filled with blood 


Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 


And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Loose all their guilty stains. 

** The dying thief rejoic’d to see 
That fountain in his day; 

O may I there, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 

She commenced singing it distinctly ; her par- 
ents knowing her extreme debility persuaded her to 
desist: she then called for her aunt, who came and 
sung it for her. This hasty sketch is intended 
principally for the benefit of the young: ‘‘ Hear 
ye children and be wise,” ‘‘‘ Remember now thy 
Creatur in the days of thy youth,” and God will 
bless you. Joun Kerr. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 











TO THE CHILDREN OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Tue Bible is put into your hands because it is 
God’s book, and therefore the best book. The way 
of salvation, through the sufferings and merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is more plainly stated there, 
and can be more readily learned by the. humble 
mind, made willing to be taught by the Holy Spirit, 
than from any other. In that book are profitable 





ment, grief, and joy, approached her, and said, ‘‘ Do 





lessons for the young as well as for the old; lessons 
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which it is the interest of both to study closely. 
The evil mind of man may, and does often, turn a 
blessing into a curse ; and even God’s own book 
has been thus abused; but wo to the individual 
who searches the Bible merely to gratify curiosity, 
or toencourage him in any thought, word or deed 
which is evil. If any of you are disposed to shew 
inthis way the depravity of your hearts, it would 
be better for you at once to close your Bibles and 
tostudy them no more, lest in the very perusal of 
them God should strike you dead for the insult thus 
offered to him. But I rejoice to think that there 
are many of you who search the Scriptures, that 
you may find true wisdom and true happiness, and 
grow inthe knowledge of God. Go on ‘in your 
humble enquiry ; let no laugh, nor sneer, nor oppo- 
sition stop you in it. Theolder you grow the more 
you will be convinced, that it is only in its sacred 
pages you can see the sure and steady light that 
will lead you through multiplied cares, disap- 

intments, and sorrows, to the laud of eternal rest. 
May the Holy Spirit be your teacher, and may he 
so apply to your hearts the truths and promises of 
the Bible, that you may never want counsel or com- 
fort. 

Ingeneral, you attend the Sunday School with 
regularity, but are you profiting by it? This ques- 
tion can be best answered by yourselves. Your 
teachers feel solicitous for your improvement, but 
unless you second their efforts by your diligence, 
attention, submissiveness to order and to advice; 
and, above all, by prayer for grace to know that 
those who teach you from the Scriptures are your 
best friends ; you cannot expect to derive benefit. 
Ofien refresh your memory by reciting the por- 
tions of the word which you have already learned, 
and ask your own consciences what influence they 
have upon you? Read diligently and carefully 
before-hand the chapter in which you are to be ex- 
amined each Sunday, and let it appear to your pa- 
rents and teachers, that the hour spent in the Sun- 
day school is not lost time. Do not, by your mis- 
conduct, give any person reason to say that there is 
no use in a Sunday school. 

And now, my dear children, for the present, fare- 
well; may the God of all mercies be evermore your 
guide and guard—and having cleansed you from 
sin in the blood of his dear Son, bring you at last 
toeternal glory? This isthe prayer of your affec- 
tionate friend. 
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From the Youth's Journal. 
HOW CHILDREN OUGHT TO ANSWER INQUISITIVE 
AND MEDDLING PEOPLE. 


I formerly knew a woman in New-England, 
whose example I think worthy of imitation, by all 
who may be in similar circumstances.—She was a 
Woman of more than ordinary talents and acquire- 
ments. She was free, sociable, and entertaining ; 
her heart, I trust, was the scat of pious affections. 
She loved good truths and good men—especially 
those who proclaimed those truths. I have often 
been delighted with her society and converse. At 
@period of life when she needed a counsellor and 
assistant, she was deprived of her husband,—she 
Was left with the care of several children. At 
length in her widowhood she was visited by a gen- 
tleman who had also lost his companion, and was 
left with the care of children. ‘The result was 
we agreed to enter into the matrimonial con- 
ee the man with his family was to come 
—— with the woman. After this junction of 
—_ which proved highly beneficial on both 
ve a neighbouring women who had an 
the we — to the union, peace and happiness of 
had a y, enquired of one of his sons (of which he 
met “a i How he liked his stepmother, or moth- 
a. ne To which he promptly replied that he 
eeutees . he woman rejoined, ‘‘ Why, yes you 

“8 Ri con't think she is your own mother. 
childr, — you as well as she does her own 
ren’ —The boy shrewdly and wisely replied : 


hasty pudding, and has not known us apart since.” 


gave a check to that mischief which she might | 
have designed to occasion. 

The fact is, that this strong and beautiful figure 
used by the boy, had its very exact verification in 
the experience of the two amalgamated families. | 
have often called at the house, and could never dis- 
cover but that the man’s children were as fond of 
their mother as herown. Her attachment to them, 
and treatment of them, was with such kindness and 
impartiality, that it gave entire satisfaction, and ren- 
dered them a united and happy family.—When I 
left New England, nearly four years ago, she was | 
living, and ina pretty comfortable state for one 
who, if now on earth, must be between 80 and 90 
years of age. What is remarkable, is, that she was 
residing under the roof, and in the filial care, of 
one of her husband’s sons, though her own children 
at a distance would be highly gratified to have her 
with them.—Let stepmothers leara the art of com- 
mixing children of different sorts into one solid or 
assimilated mass; so that odious partialities shall 
be entirely excluded—and so far as it respects their 
domestic management, never again know them 
apart. Let children learn to speak prudently and 
discreetly concerning a new maternal connexion. 
And let the insidious and mischievous dabblers in 
other people’s concerns, learn to check their offi- 
cious propensity, and suspend their scrutinizing in- 
quiries, lest meanness and baseness and malice have 
claims upon them as their legitimate offspring, and 
as their accredited votaries. Pacis Amicus. 


Sear aael 
COURAGE AND COWARDICE, 

Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning a corner of the 
street, Robert called out, A fight! a fight! let us 
go and see. No; said Henry, le: us go quietly 
home and not meddle with strife; we have nothing 
to do with the quarrel, and may get into mischief. 
You are a coward, and afraid to go, said Bob, and 
off he ran. Henry proceeded strait home, and in 
the afternoon went to school as usual; but Bob 
had told all the boys that Henry Lee was a coward, 
and they laughed at him a great desl. Now Hen- 
ry had learned that true courage was shewn most, 
in enduring reproach when it is undeserved, and 
that he ought to be afraid of nothing but sin. 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with some 
other school-fellows, and got out of his depth; he 
struggled and screamed for help, but all in vain; 
the boys who called Henry a coward got out of the 
water, and would not assist him. Robert was sink- 
ing, when Henry threw off his clothes, and spring- 
ing into the water, just reached him as he was 
sinking the second time, and by great exertion 
brought him to the shore, and thus saved his life. 

Robert Brown and his school-fellows were asham- 
ed of their having called Henry a coward, and con- 
fessed that he had more courage than any of them. 

Little boys, never be afraid to do good, but al- 
ways dread the commission of evil. [ib. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE POOR NEGRO WOMAN. 


took the children and mixed us all up together, like him, called him by name, and, with an air of kind- 


ness truly affecting, asked, ‘“‘ when wilt thou repair 


—This reply silenced the woman, and probably | the roofof my hut!” It was almost uncovered, and 


the rain poured down freely. ‘The master raisec 
his eye towards it ; it was no higher than the hand 
could reach; “I shall think of this,” said he. 
“Thee will think of it? thee always tells me so, but 
nothing is done. Hast thee not my children who 
could mend the hut; (two negroes, her grand chil- 
dren) and thee, art thou not their master, and thou 
not thyself my son?” ‘‘ Come,” said she, taking 
him by the arm, and introducing hin? into the 
cabin, “come and see thyself these openings, 
have pity then, my son, on the old Irrouba, and re- 
pair at least that part of the roof which is above my 
bed ; it is all Task, and the good Being will bless 
thee.” And what was her bed? Alas! three boards 
grossly connected, and on which was disposed « 
bundle of parasite plant of the country. 

But, poor négress, thou addressest a heart of 
stone. The roof of thy hut is almost uncovered, 
the sleet and rain beat against thy miserab!: 
bed ; thy master sees all this and yet has no com- 
passion for the poor Irrouba.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE NEST OF AN OSTRICH, 
Found in South Africa, by Mr. Broadbent, a missionary 


The eggs were forty-two in number, including 
the two which had been taken away before; and 
were arranged with great apparent exactness. Six- 
teen were close together in the middle of the nest ; 
and on these the Ostrich was sitting when we arr- 
ved; they were as many as she could cover. ‘The 
remaining twenty-six were placed very uniformly in 
a circle, about three or four feet from those in the 
middle. Theeggs which were in the circle we 
found to be quite fresh, at which I expressed my 
surprise. ‘The Hottentots informed me that the e 
had been provided by the Ostrich against the hateli - 
ing of those in the middle; when she would break 
them, one aftér another, and give them to her young 
ones for food; and that by the time they were all 
disposed of in this manner, the young Ostriches 
would be able to go abroad with their mother, and 
provide for themselves such things as the desert af- 
forded. Ihave seen large flocks of these creatures 
in South-Africa. The fact which I have just sts- 
ted, relative to the preservation of a quantity of eggs 
for the subsistence of the young ones, immediately 
after they are hatched, affords as fine an instance 
of animal instinct, and as striking an illustration of 
a superintending Providence, as perhaps the whole, 
circle of natural history affords. . 











|: THE NURSERY. 





TILE RAINBOW. 

Little Susan had hidden her eyes in her mamma's 
lap during the violence of a loud thunder storm, and 
expressed herself as being much alarmed. But the 
thunder ceased to roar, and the red lightning to 
flash; and she ventured to walk towards the win- 
dow, and hastily exclaimed, as she gazed upon the 
clouds, ‘‘ Look, mamma, what a beautiful rainbow ; 
how clear and bright the colours are.” ‘It is, in 
deed, a beautiful sight ;” replied the lady ; ‘reach, 








Extract from a View of the Spanish Colony, by Duvallon. 


** Let us visit the old woman who has seen her 
hundreth year, said one in the company; and we 
advanced to the door of a little hut; when an old 
negress of Senegal appeared, so decrepitated, that 
she was bent toward the ground, and obliged to 
lean against the side of her hut to receive the com- 
pany assembled at the door. She-was deaf, but 
her eye was still lively. Every thing .around her 
showed that she was destitute, and wretched. We 
found her occupied in boiling a little water and rice 
for her supper; she was alone and abandoned, her 
strength exhausted in a long life of slavery. 

This woman,now in her hundreth year, had for- 


one of the gentlemen then present, whom she had 





“ 
— father and mother married, he had chil- 
* and we went there to live with her, and she 


, 


seen arrive to complete growth & had afterwards fol- 
lowed tothe tomb. The old woman on perceiving 


merly nourished two white children, brothers to| 


| me the Bible, and you shall read about it.” Susan 
ran and brought the Holy Book ; and if, my reader, 
| you will take the trouble to look in yours, you wil’ 
‘find, in the 9th chapter of Genesis, and the I1th 
' verse and some following ones, the interesting part 
| * There we have the kind promise of God that he 
will not again destroy the earth by water. The de- 
| luge was a great flood that swept over the habitable 
| globe, and destroyed every thing that had life except 
i what the Ark contained; and when the awful des- 
truction was all over, God gave this gracious prom- 
ise, ‘‘ My bow will I set in the clouds ;” and as 4 
| proof that this righteous Being has not forgotten 
‘his word, you, my dear girl, have seen this glori- 


ous sight.” Whilst they were talking, the beaate- 


/ous rainbow gently faded away, until it was almost 
' gone; when Susan remarked, ‘‘ How true was our 


ininister’s text last Sunday morning—‘ God is not a 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








man that he shoukd lie, nor the son of man that He 
should repent: hath He said, and will he not do it, 
hath He spoken, and will He not make it good!” 
‘“* Yes,” answered mamma; “and our kind minis-. 
ter also said that God will be as faithful to his 
threatenings as his promises ; and if He has declar- 
ed that He will bless the saints, He has also assur- 
ed usthat He will punish the wicked, and little 
girls and boys should be very careful that they sin 
uot, in thought, word, or deed. God will by and 
by again destroy this lower world, not by water, but 
by fires of the day; for the trumpet shall sound, 
the dead shall be raised, the stars shall fall from 
Hfeaven, and this earth shall be burnt up: then 
shall sinners be alarmed and afraid out of their close 
places; but children of the Most High, who while 
sojourning below, lived for heaven, they shall be re- 
ceived to the climes of glory to go no more out. May 
you, my beloved Susan, join that immense multitude 
which no man can number, and sing through count- 
less ages the song of Moses and the Lamb—Unto 
him who hath washed us in his own blood, be glory 
for ever andever. Amen.” 














EDITORIAL. 
THE WORD OF GOD, 

‘‘ Harriet,” said Mr. Richards, ‘ will you step up 
stairs, and tell your mama that breakfast is ready?” 
—Harriet was about two years anda halfold. She 
was generally a pleasant and dutiful child, but 
sometimes wanted to have her own way. She did 
not at this time obey her father, for the weather was 
cold, and it was rather unpleasant going into the 
eatry and chamber where there was no fire. So 
she stood still and hung down her head. Her fa- 
ther repeated the command ; but still she did ndt 
go. Her lips began to pout, and she looked quite 
sullen. ‘ My daughter,” said Mr. Richards, ‘ do 
you not love your papa?” = ‘“ Yes, Sir,” said Harri- 
et, in a very low and trembling voice. ‘ Then,” 
said her father, ‘‘ should you not love to obey him?” 
Harriet did not answer; but her lip quivered, and 
she seemed to be almost sorry that she could not 
obey so kind a father. Yet her stubborn heart said, 
T can’t doit now. Mr. R. looked firmly and kind- 
ty at her for some time, without speaking. At last 
he said, ‘‘ Harriet, look at your papa.” The little 
gitl was very unwilling to litt up her eyes from the 
floor, but she did not dare to refuse. So she look- 
ed at her father’seye. ‘‘ Now, my daughter,” said 
Mr. R., “ tell me what God saysto children.” She 
instantly replied, repeating that verse in one of the 
epistles of Paul,* ‘‘ Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right.” Before she had said 
half the words she was loaking towards the door; 
and as soon as she had finished, she ran off to obey 
her father, and cal! her mother to break fast. 

The Rev. Mr. Champney, one of Mr. Richards’ 
brethren in the ministry, was present during this 
scene, and attended to all that passed with deep in- 
terest. When he saw the obstinacy of Harriet over- 
come in this manner, he expressed his surprise, and 
inquired how Mr. R. accounted for it. ‘It was,” 
said Mr. R., ‘ the word of God that subdued her 
stubborn will, and itis often so. I have accustom- 
ed her to consider that my word must be obeyed, 
and itis very seldom that she refuses. But when 
she does, Ido not often resort to scolding or 





“You have there gained a very great point,” 
said Mr. Champney : “and this litle incident has 
opened to my mind almost a new view of parental 
government, and indeed of education in general. 
O how little do we make of the word of God, though 
it is a well of wisdom and a fountain of life. How 
little do we teach it to our children; and in the 
management of them, how often do we forget what 
we ourselves know of. the principles of the Bible. 
We tell children, if they are good, they will go to 
heaven and be happy; but if they are wicked, God 
will punish them in hell when they die. But we do 
not tell them who God is, and what he says. We 
do not teach them to do all things as to the Lord 
and not to men. We do not show them how his 
word should regulate all their words and thoughts, 
and his authority control all their actions. And 
yet how simple is the process when we try, and how 
easy might instruction and government become on 
the principles of the gospel.” 

“True,” said Mr. Richards, ‘‘ and how much la- 
bor and vexation we make for ourselves, by begin- 
ning at the wrong end. “We endeavour to estab- 
lish our authority, and govern them after our own 
pleasure ; and we do it too often in a manner, that 
shows how little we ourselves are governed by the 
laws of God. Whereas our own right to command 
is grounded on the Bible; while we should also be 
subject to ‘‘ the Father of our spirits,” as perfectly 
as our children should be. ‘To begin right, we 
should place both ourselves and our children under 
the government of God, sit together with them at the 
feet of Jesus, and refer every thing to the decision 
of his word. When I punish my children, 1 tell 
them that God bids me do it to prevent their being 
wicked, and I must not disobey so kind and good a 
Father. They uniformly feel that I am doing right, 
and am not the less kind to them than when I caress 
them. Before I leave them, after using the rod, 
they always teil me they love their papa, and they 
are sorry they have offended God and him too. 
But the use of the rod in my house has become an 
uncommon thing.” 

“You are a happy father,” said Mr. Champney, 
“and I doubt not you will reap the benefit of this 
mode of proceeding, as your children advance in 
years. Impressions like those your child has re- 
ceived this morning, can never be obliterated. She 
will remember what God says, on that point at 
least, while she lives; and the practice of inquiring 
and thinking of what he says, must have a most im- 
portant influence in forming her whole character, 
both for this world and another.—I too have leara- 
eda lesson. I shall go home, and teach and govern 
my children by the Bible. I shall preach to my 
church and congregation about it. I shall invite 
the teachers in.my Sabbath Schools, to apply the 
simple truths of the Bible to their little pupils, and 
teach them to know and feel what God says. And 
when people do know and feel what God says, they 
will love as brethren ; children will honor their pa- 
rents; parents will train up their children for 
Christ; God will turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers, and so his people will rejoice in him.” 


? 


for your instruction ; and the lesson it teaches you 
is, that you should always inquire what God says to 





whipping ; I never coax or hire her to obey ; I very 
rarcly repeat my commands and threaten ; I some- 
times reason the matter with her, tenderly; but I 
have always one resourse, that has not failed in a sin- 
gle instance for many months past. I ask her, or tell 
her, what God says, and she has néver failed to 
yield to his authority at once. She knows that his 
word is law, to her parents, and to all men, as well 
as herself. Shé hears it spoken of with reverence 
and unwavering confidence. She knows and feels 
that it is reasonable and right, so faras she under- 
stands a few ofits simple truths and precepts. And 
as yet, it does not seem to be a matter of inquiry 
with her, whether she may “‘contemn the Almighty 
end prosper.” 


you, and then do it with all your strength and with 
‘all your mind. 








| MISCELLANY. 








UNSANCTIFIED LEARNING. 
The pious and learned Mr. Halyburton, Profes- 


Children and youth, we have related this story | 


EXAMPLE FOR CHILDREN, 

In the town of Rindge there are eight charitable 
Societies ; one of which was formed in the follow. 
ing manner. 
out consultation with any one, formed a constitu. 
tion, went round among the Misses of her own age 
and procured eightzen subscribers. One article 
made it the duty of each_member to pay ten cents 
annually for the Indian Missions; another requir- 
ed them to meet, once a month, to sew and knit for 
the same object. The pastor of the Church stated 
that he had been present at one of their meetings 
which was conducted with great regularity and _ 
corum. N. E. Ing. 


—<e— 
Proverbs.—Do good to your friend, that he may 
be more wholly yours; to your enemy, 
become your friend. 
In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, in 
manhood just, in old age prudent. 


that he may 


(Socrates.) 


$$ 











POETRY. 
THE CRICKET. 
‘Translated from the French. 
Beneath the rose’s mossy stem, 
A Cricket lay concealed, 
And saw a brilliant Butterfly 
Sport gaily o’er the field ; 
With gold and purple spangled o’er, 
And pure ethereal blue, 
It sipped the nectar from each flower, 
And bathed in fragrant dew. 


At last the Cricket, sad, exclaimed, 
Tow different is my lot ; 
To dull obscurity consigned, 
Upon this lonely spot! 
No lovely hues upon me shine, 
No figure can I boast, 
Nor is one useful talent mine 
That nature’s lent to most. 


Whilst musing thus, arrived a troop 
Oflively playful boys, 

Who soon pursued the gaudy fly 
With childish glee and noise. 

A prisoner soon in eager haste 
The hapless insect’s torn, 

The Cricket in her shelter placed, 
Its luckless fate did mourn. 


Alas, she said, I now perceive 
’*T was folly to repine, 

Oh may the tranquil shades of life 
Henceforth be ever mine. 


Too dearly bought, those brilliant hues, 
Those wings in light unfurl’d, 
I now have learnt it costs too dear 
To shine in this sad world. 
-eee— 
From the Youth’s Friend. 
. THE ROSE TREE, 

A little girl, of five years old, was heard doubting whether she 
should pull up a rose tree in her garden, which she said_ bore n0 
roses : and at length she determined that she would leave it oae 
year more, and then if it didnot, she would pull it up. The per- 
son who overheard this, was struck with the incident and penned 
| the following : 

Ah! dearest child, your rose tree spare, 

And cast it not away ; 

Tho’ it has yet no blossom bore, 

It may some future day. 

You know not how by this death stroke, 
You might yourself condemn, 
If you should like the rose tree, prove 

A useless, fruitless stem. 


Should you by the great Lord of all, 








—_—————. 
—$—$—_. 





sor of divinity in the University of St. Andrews, be- 


if ever he sought the blessing of God on his studies, 
ingenuously acknowledged that he did not. ‘‘ Sir,” 


fied learning has done much mischief to the church 
of God.” These words made a deep impression on 
his mind, and from that time he looked up to God 
for his assistance and blessing in the prosecution 











* We would advise evory child that reads this to find the pas- 
sage and commit it to memory. 


of his studies, 


; a | 
ing asked when a young man, by an aged minister, 


said the minister, with an austere look, ‘ unsancti- | 


In such a case be found; 

| Oh may he never cut you down, 

| “* A cumb’rer of the ground ;”— 

But in his mercy spare your life, 
Till, by his fost’ring care, 

The beauteous blossoms of his grace 
Your barren heart may bear. 

Then spare your rose tree yet a year, 
And when you on it gaze, 

Think, “ God in heaven has also fix’d 

The measure of my days.” 


' 
| 
i 





A little girl, twelve years ofage, with. 
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